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much the same in Norway, but there Anglo-French intervention
might be counted on. Like Norway again, Denmark was important
because of her large ocean-going merchant fleet Incidentally, it is
strange that two such hardy peoples, with so many bold sailors
among them, should have had so little military tradition.

In Norway the pro-German fifth column, German "political sur-
prise/* and the German Air Force were to play even larger parts in
proportion to that of the regular German ground forces than in Po-
land. -The German invaders were to include a considerable number
who had learned the language of the country by being hospitably
received there as children during 1914-18 in order to protect them
from possible malnutrition caused by the British blockade. It is said
that the German authorities told these men that they were being
sent to Norway to "rescue" their former hosts from the English. In
addition, German agents posing as tourists had traveled about and
made sketches, especially of bridges. Some of the small number of
active Norwegian traitors occupied key positions from which they
could give false orders and confuse the defense.

The German plan of operations was to seize the principal harbor
towns by "political surprise" from the air and from the sea. At Nar-
vik and at certain other points small bodies of German troops were
smuggled in by keeping them undercover in the holds of appar-
ently peaceful merchant ships. Elsewhere German warships and
transports entered the harbor mouths at dawn, trusting to the fifth
column to silence the Norwegian coast defenses or at least to con-
fuse their garrisons. Initially the key point was the capital, Oslo, a
city of more than a quarter of a million people which was formerly
called Christiania. There the fifth columns were to capture the aged
king and his. ministers and to help the German Air Force to seize
the large airfields, while the principal force of German warships
and transports entered the harbor. Serious resistance was to be ex-
pected only from Anglo-French intervention, in which case the
German Air Force was to do most of the work, protecting German
sea transport to Oslo by keeping British surface ships out of the
Skagerrak, the eighty-mile-wide strait between Norway and north-
western Denmark, and afterward acting as mobile, long-range,
coast-defense artillery when the southwestern and central Norwe-
gian airfields should have been seized.

If there be such things as right and wrong, such an attack cm two